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ORIENTATION 

The purpose of this module is to provide you with information 
and experiences ttiat will assist you in using group counseling 
techniques for effective Interpretations of career guidance assess- 
ment information. Such techniques are in turn intended to per- 
sona I i /.e career guidance assessment information for the students 
with whom you work* To •accnmpl i sh this purpose, a number of learning 
experiences have been organized around a workshop format. The format 
will involve you in activities designed to increase your: (1) 
understanding of group counseling as an approach to career guidance 
assessment information interpretation, (2) knowledge 1 of hasie group 
counseling techniques, (\) skills as a croup counseling leader, and 
(4) effectiveness in evaluating your own performance as a group 
ce sol ing I Ur . 

A workshop coordinator will be tacilit.it ing the workshop 
sessions and activities and will he working closely with you in 
helping you conduct and evaluate your work. As questions or con- 
cerns arise during the workshop, please teel tree to consult with 
the woi kshop coordinator. 
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GOAL AND OBJECTIVES 
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Module Goa l 

This module Is directed toward career guidance personnel working 
in school settings, especially grades 7-12, Including individuals 
such as school counselors, paraprof essionals, occupational specialists, 
teachers, guidance directors, and administratoi s. The module topic 
Is personalizing career guidance assessment information through 
group counseling. Tln> module is intended to teach the use of group 
counseling techniques and activities as means of helping studectF 
gai*h greater and more effective understanding of their own career 
gu id iine e assessment i nf ormat ion, 

CIvimi the current complexity of, and emphasis on, assessment in 
career guidance, it is essential that career guidance professionals 
have knowledge and skills that will enahle them to he effective in 
t hat regard . 

Modu le Oh ject ives 

When vou have successfully completed this module you will be 
able to: 

1. Write at least five (5) advantages and four (A) limitations 

tor using fi~oi;p eounselir for interpreting career guidance 

a ssessmctit ir ' u ma tiim, 
.! , r > one advantage and one limitation to or for your 

studei ts and to or for yourself { n using each of the five 

y, roup ( citmse ] i ng i nt er pret at i on activities. 
>. Correctly identify A of 5 sample leader responses ant! 

demonstrate (in writing) the use n1 three (1) group leader 

t ac i 1 i t a t i ve responses . 

Demonstrate (in writing) the correct use of group leader 
regulating responses by responding appropriately 4 of d times. 
r > . Kva 1 ua t e a group 1 oader 1 s ef f ec t i veness in the group 

approach to career ga idance assessment inf orma t ion inter- 
pretation via the accurate counting of the leader's behaviors 
at least H0% of the t ime. 
Assessment criteria for these objectives can be found in the Co- 
ordinator's Guide at the end of this module. 
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SESSJON 1 CAREER GUIDANCE AND ASSESSMENT 

The purpose of thin session is to provide you with an oppor- 
tunity to become more aware of the meaning and importance of 
effective and personalized interpretations of career guidance 
assessment information. It is also intended to help you identify 
personally relevant justifications for the use of group counseling 
for career guidance assessment information interpretation. 

To begin the session, please review the material on the next 
few pages. As you read this material, try to keep these questions 
in mind: 

1. How do Che ideas presented apply to my job and work setting? 

2. Could I defend or refute each of the advantages and limita- 
tions presented in mjf work setting? 

3. How effective have I been in oersonallzing career guidance 
assessment information interpretations? 

When you have finished reviewing the material please complete Work- 
sheet number!. When everyone has completed this first worksheet, 
there will be a general discussion led by the workshop coordinator. 
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CAREER (GUIDANCE AM) ASSESSMENT 

Let's begin with a simple definition. For our purposes we 
will define career guidance as any set of activities a helping N x 
professional or paraprof essional engages in for the purpose of 
helping students in their life-long process of gaining skills in 
setting goals and in developing, implementing, evaluating and re- 
vising plans to define a career and deal with life problems and 
opportunities. This definition encompasses more than just "career 
guidance" activities. It includes anything career-guidance per- 
sonnel do for students that affects their career development and 
life directions. Under this definition, career guidance may be for- 
^foal or informal, structured, individual or collective, and have 
immediate or long term effects. The point here, then, is that any 
such activity may be "career guidance" depending on its ramifica- 
tions for students. 

One fundamental and common counselor activity is assessment. 
Again, for simplicity, we will define assessment simply as the process 
of obtaining information about students. Under this definition, 
assessment may be formal (or structured) as in the use of tests or 
behavior observation techniques, or informal (unstructured) as in 
asking students or people who know them for information about the 
students. Ih either case the career guidance person obtains infor- 
mation about students. While this information is helpful to career 
guidance personnel, its true value lies in its meaning*' ulness to 
the students to whom it applies. 

Much of the suecrss of career guidance is contingent upon 
effective use of accurate and relevant personal information by 
students. Part ot a career guidance person's role in guidance is 
therefore that of an "information processor," That is, tV is this 
person who helps students effectively understand the information 
that is available about them. Thus, career guidance persons are 
charged with the responsibility for using assessment information 
interpretation procedures that produce personally meaningful results 
and exper ienees for students . 
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The need for effective interpr e tations 

One of the primary goals of education in general and_£areer 
guidance in particular is to help gtudents become "well-adjusted" 
in life.- While it is difficult to define a well-adjusted person, 
it is known that such a person has a significant amount of self- * 
knowledge. However , in order to achieve self-knowledge, a person 
must be provided with personal Information that is comprehensive, 
meaningful, valid, and, above all else, understandable. Effective 
interpretations of assessment information thus are necessary to 
help students achieve this goal cf self knowledge. 




The need for effective int erpretat lonn of assessment Infor- 
mation also relates to decision-making. It seems self evident that 
the best decisions are those that are made on the basis of accurate 
information. If students are to make effective decisions, particularly 
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those related to career development, then they must he exposed to 
eff active ^sg^sment information interpretation procedures. To 
provide students with less than the most effective interpretations 
not only £rohibit8* them frotn making sound decisiQns but' also 
actually encourages them fcy make inappropriate, decisions. 

Accurate self knowledge and effective cffe^ision making are in 
turn related to positive self-development . How can students move 
toward maximizing their personal potentials if they don't know 
themselves or make decisions from inaccurate information? Effective 
assessment information interpretations are essential for students 
to be able to engage in positive self -development . 

Group cQunsel ing f or assessment interpre tations 

There are many approaches to assessment information interpre- 
tation and each has its advantages and limitations. However, the 
group counseling approach is the one recommended here. This choice 
is based on the belief that group counseling approaches capitalize 

on the advantages of other approaches and minimize their limitations. 

t 

To provide a perspective for this belief, some of the major advan- 
tages and limitations of the group counseling approach to assess- 
ment information interpretation are listed below. 
Advantages 

1. Most students are more receptive to interpretations in the group 
context. The peer group situation provides a more "comfortable" 
atmosphere for most students in that they don't feel they're 
being singled out. 

2. Students n eivc more input and feedback abont their interpre- 
tations. If the group functions effectively, the career 
guidance person is onl y one of severa 1 sources of in format i on or 
interpretation for a student . 

J, Students have the opportunity for immediate interactions about 
the interpretations. Again, if the group functions effectively, 
the student may readily gain several different perspectives on 
the int erpretat ion of assessment in format ion . 

4. The guidance person's time is used mr . e efficiently. With the 
large numbers of students typically assigned to counselors, 
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the grcup counseling approach is much more rime-economic. 

5. The "guidance person's role is in some ways simplified. The 
group member's "help" him/her with the interpretation process. 

6. The guidance person gains credibility, The group members 1 
interpretations support and supplement phe interpretations. 

7. Services are provided to more students. The group counseling 
approach allows more students to receive effective inter- 
pretations. 

8. Guidance services are more widely recognized. When large num- 
bers of students are served, the gi .dance person's efforts 
are more easily noticed. 

9. Guidance services are more easily accepted. When guidance 
services are effective and widely recognized, they will he 
accepted as important by other educational personnel and 
students. 

10. Resource materials are more effectively used. The group format 
maximizes the benefit of any one exposurq to resource materials. 

Limltat ions 

1. Some students may be inhibited by the group situation. A 

private, one-to-one context may be more comfortable for some 
students. 

? . Some students may take advantage of the situation. The op- 
portunity to have significant impact on the group proceedings 
might cause some students to attempt to disrupt the process. 

1. Guidance personnel need to have group counseling skills. Some 
may not have the appropriate training or educational background. 

4. There may he scheduling difficulties. It may not be possible 
or practical to form the groups. 

r >. Some parents may object to the approach since "public" exposure 
of their child's assessment information may be disagreeable to 
them. 

6. There may he n shortage of material resources. Ii may not he 
possible to get desired materials, phvsical settings, etc. 

Personal fixation as a £pal 

Personal zat ion oi the interpretation of career guidance 
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assessment information is the primary f >oal of the group counseling 
approach. Personalization means that each student unde rstand s 
and accept^ as ^M^Kthe interpretation of the assessment infor- 
mation as it relates to him/her. Personalization means that an 
interpretation has personal relevance and meaning for the student. 
The major concern here is to f acili tatively provide an interpre- 
tation that is accurate and helpful so that it is in the student's 
best interests. 




The group counseling approach t i career guidance assessment, 
information interpret at inn achieves personalization by providing 
an atmosphere conducive to student career guidance person in* t i act ion . 
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When such a situation is achieved, personalization and exploration 
for each group member will naturally follow. The first step in 
achieving this situation is forming counseling groups and therein 
lies the need for a rationale for the use of group counseling. 
Now please complete Worksheet 1. 
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Assume ttut vou favor using group counseling for interpreting 

v ' 

career guidance assessment information for students but that your 
supervisor (or administrator) is reluctant to let you unless you 
can Justify doing so. Your task here is to develop a rationale 
for youv use of group counseling in this regard- A partially com- 
pleted outline for this purpose is provided below. You are to 
complete the outline based on the material you just reviewed and 
your personal knowledge and experience. 

When your hwe completed the outline, please wait for the war 
shop coordinator to begin the general discussion. 

Outline for a rationale for the use of group counseling for inter- 
preting career guidance assessment information for students. 

I. Student considerations 

A, Advantages for students: 
1. 

3. 

B, Limitations for students: 
i 



1. 

1 1 . Personal c«n« f derat i cms 

A. Advantages for mv job functioning: 
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1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



B. Limitations for my job functioning: 
1. 



3. 



III. Setting (school, system, etc.) considerations 
A. Advantages for the school (system, etc.) 
1. 



2. 



3. 



B. Limitations for the school (system, etc.) 
1. 



2. 



3. 



IV. Resource (material, physical, or personnel) utilization con- 
siderations 

A. Advantages for resource utilization 
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2. 

B. Limitations for resource utilization 
1. 



2. 



When you have completed this worksheet, please wait for the 
workshop coordinator to begin the large group discussion. 
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SESSION 2 - CAREER GUIDANCE ASSESSMENT INFORMATION 

The purpose of this session is to provide you with the oppor- 
tunity to become more aware of the factsrs that need to be con- 
sidered and evaluated when any particular type of assessment in- 
formation is used as the basis for group counseling interpretations. 
It Is also intended to help you identify the type(s) of assessment 
information you would be most comfortable working with. 

To begin the session please review the material on the next 
few pages. As you read this material try to keep these questions 
in mind. 

1- How strong are wy_ reactions to the advantages and limita- 
tions of each type? 
2. What other advantages and limitations for each type are 
particularly important to me ? 
When you have finished reviewing the material, please complete 
Worksheet 2. When everyone? has completed the second worksheet, there 
will be a small group activity. Please wait for the workshop 
leader to begin the small group activity- 
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CAREER GUIDANCE ASSESSMENT INFORMATION 



The purpose of group counseling in the present context is to 
facilitate effective interpretations of career guidance assessment 
information for students. A pertinent question, then, is what 
types of career guidance assessment information are suitable for 
the group counseling interpretation approach and which are not? 
There are five major types of assessment information one may 
gather on students by using tests and/or inventories. Four of these 
are potentially appropriate for the group counseling approach to 
interpretation and one is highly inappropriate. 

The five major types of career guidance assessment information 
one may gather on students by using tests/inventories are: (1) 
intelligence, (2) aptitude, (3) achievement, (4) interest, and (5) 
personality. Intelligence, aptitude and achievement are sometimes 
grouped as cognitive measures and performance skills. However, the 
five categories listed above are useful because they offer a basis 
for group member selection and focus the purpose of the group 
activity. For example, a group may be constituted of students who 
have just received the results of achievement assessments. The 
purpose of the group counseling activity would then be to facilitate 
personalized student interpretations of their (career guidance 
related) achievement assessment information. 

It Is our belief that the results of intelligence testing are 
much too sensitive to be discussed in a group setting. The assess- 
ment of intelligence is concerned with determining an Individual's 
general or global level of mental ability. A person's level of 
intelligence is supposedly indicative of the person's abilities to 
reason, learn, comprehend, adapt and perform in a variety of 
situations which may or may not be familiar to the individual. A 
person's intelligence is usually assessed by having the person 
engage in a series of tasks, either verbal or behavioral, and then 
comparing that person's performance to that of some reference group. 
The methods and validities of intelligence assessments ire a con- 
tinuing source of professional debate. in addition, the results of 
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intelligence assessments are often highly sensitive information to 
the rerson assessed. Although such information may be extremely 
useful in helping students establish realistic self expectations, we 
strongly urge that it be given on an individual basis. Intelligence 
is a difficult concept to understand and the potential for mis- 
interpretation is^great. 

Types of career gidance assessment data pertinent to group information 

It is our belief that results from aptitude, achievement, 
interest and personality tests/inventories are appropriate for 
group interpretation if done in a facili tat Ive manner by sensitive 
career guidance personnel. 

There are, of course, advantages and limitations of the use of 
any of the four types as the basis for group counseling assessment 
information interpretations. Each of these types and some of their 
advantages and limitations are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

The assessment of aptitudes is concerned with determining an 
individual f s level of functioning in relatively specific ability 
areas. Some consider aptitudes to be specific parts of intelli- 
gence. A person's aptitudes are determined in ways essentially 
similar to those for intelligence. However, the results of aptitude 
assessments are theoretically only predictive of levels of function- 
ing in the respective areas assessed. Since most people know they 
are belter at some things than others and since there is no im- 
plication for general functioning, the results of aptitude assess- 
ments are considerably easier foi persons to accept than are in- 
telligence assessment results. They are extremely useful for helping 
students establish realistic self evaluations and can be success- 
fully carried out in a group counseling setting. 

The assessment of achievement is concerned with determining 
an individual's level of accomplishment to date in certain areas. A 
person's achievement is again determined in ways essentially similar 
to those for intelligence and aptitudes. However, whereas intelli- 
gence or aptitude assessment is primarily concerned with making 
predictions, achievement assessment focuses more on the evaluation 
of previous learning or training. Most students have some knowledge 
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of their levels of achievement in various academic areas as a re- 
sult of other indicators such as grades or performance evaluations. 
Consequently, achievement assessment results often serve to confirm 
an individual's self evaluation and thus ate usually readily 
accepted by the individual. Achievement assessment results are 
particularly useful for helping students understand and evaluate 
their accomplishments to date in various ability areas. 

The assessment of interests is concerned with determining an 
individual's levels of attraction to, or liking for, a variety of 
human activities. Interest assessments usually involve allowing 
the person to indicate a degree of preference £o\ each of a variety 
cf activities and then comparing the person's responses to some 
reference gjroup. Interest assessment is typically associated with 
determining vocational preferences but it also may include measure- 
ment of other types of activity preferences such as social, behavioral, 
or recreational. Since people usually don't attach evaluations 
(e.g., good/bad or right/wrong) to interest preferences, the interest 
assessment results are extremely helpful to students in that the 
results (theoretically) point out directions, and sometimes goals, 
that the students desire to work toward. 

The assessment of person ality is concerned with determining 
the amount or degree of various characteristics possessed by an 
individual. There are many, many different methods of personality 
assessment including such things as inventories, observation and 
behavioral inference. However, the amount 01 degree of a charac- 
teristic a person possesses is again evaluated by comparing the 
individual's assessment results to those of some reference group. 
Personality assessment results are the least readily accepted type 
because they are thought of both in evaluative terms and as having 
significant implications for a person's behaviors and general level 
of psychological adjustment. The results of personality assess- 
ments arc come times useful for helping students understand what kinds 
of people they are so that they will have insights into their own 
behaviors. Personality scores can also be extremely sensitive and 
care must be taken when dealing with such scores in a group setting. 
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We urge that students be permitted to share only those personal 
scores and/or traits of their choosing* At no time should the group 
leader simply read aloud the personality traits of any student to 
the group. This applies to data in all four basic types of career 
guidance assessment information listed above. 

Assessment information types and groflrg- c ounseling 

Each of the four basic types cf career guidance assessment in- 
formation listed above has both advantages and limitations as a 
basis for group counseling interpretations. These advantages and 
limitations are primarily determined by peoples* reactions to the 
types of information, not by the nature of the information. Some 
of the major advantages and limitations of the use of each type 
are listed below. This listing is intended to be representative f 
not comprehensive f and should bring to mind other factors that are 
important to you. 
I. Ap titude assessments 
i*. Advantages 

1. Students obtain indications of their potential abilities 
in relatively specific areas. 

2. Aptitude assessment results often substantiate student 
self perceptions iibieHit various abilities. 

3. Students like to h^ar that they have the "potential 11 
to be good at some vthings. 

5. Limitations 

1. Aptitude assessment results may be misconstrued as 

being indicative of either global level of functioning 
(i.e. intelligence) or of accomplishment to date (i.e. 
achievement) . 

?. Some students may be disappointed if the aptitude assess- 
ment results are inconsistent with their own self per- 
ceptions, 
tl . Achievement ass essments 
A. Advantage s 

1. Students obtain indications of their levels of accom- 
plishment to date in relatively specific areas. 
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2. Students ltkcr-ftx-be "recognized" for their previous 
accomplishments. 

3. Achievement assessment results very often substantiate 
students' self perceptions. 

B. Limitations 

1. Students may be reluctant to share information about 
their lack of success in some areas. 

2. Students may interpret achievement assessment results 
as if they are all-encompassing and predictive of po- 
tential for accomplishment in various ability areas 
without concern for personal interests, values, etc. 

III. Interest assessments 

A. Advantages 

Students obtain indications of things or areas they may 
be attracted to and/or willing to move toward. 

2. Students like to share their interests with others and 
to hear about the Interests of others. 

3. Students like the "guidance 11 that interest assessment 
results potentially offer. 

B. Limitations 

1. Students may interpret interest assessment results as 
indicators of abilities in various areas. 

2. Interest assessment results may be incongruent with 
other factors influencing the students* directions or 
goals. 

IV. Personality assessments 

A. Advantages 

1. Students obtain indications of the kinds of people 
they are. 

2. Students are usually "curious" and interested in their 
own personalities. 

3. Students like to discuss themselves and the ways they 
are similar to or different from others. 

B . Limitations 

1. Students may be "threatened 11 by personality assessment 
results and be afraid to find something "wrong" with 
themselves. 
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2 m Students may be reluctant to share insights into them- 
selves with others. 

Career guidance assessment data not gathered by tests or inventories 

There are varied student qualities and/or characteristics 
that may enter into one's career development that are not necessarily 
gathered via tests or inventories. Some of these re perceived 
satisfactions from a certain career choice, one's physical character- 
istics, and the perceived skills and interests one has for choosing 
a particular career. 

For example, job satisfiers such as money, prestige, wanting 
to work alone or as a member of a team, leading or directing others, 
service, and close or distant supervision should enter into one's 
career decision-making process- Also, a student's knowing that he/she 
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has a skill and interest in design, memory, keeping records, etc. 
are factors that career guidance personnel should encourage stu- 
dents to use in their decision making process. These factors can 
he effectively discussed in a group counseling setting and can 
be gathered during the group process by appropriate questions from 
the group leader, i.e., "What would satisfy each of you most from v 
working? 1 ' "Least?" "What skills do you have and do they match 
with the job you want?" Some of the major advantages and limita- 
tions of the use of these factors are listed below. This listing 
is intended to be representative, not comprehensive, and should 
bring to mind other factors that are important to you. 
I. Self-assessment 

A. Advantages 

1. Students en> etching their perceived satisf iers and 
interest-skills to possible jobs. 

2. Students enjoy clarifying their values as they ralate 
to a future career. 

3. Students like to discuss how particular jobs may per- 
sonally benefir them. 

B. Limitations 

1. Students may be reluctant to share these areas of self 
with their peers and others. 

2. Possible perceived satisf iers or interest-skills may be 
misconstrued as indicative of ability. 

}. Some studefVts may find this too abstract and be unable 
to -assess themselves in this manner. 
Now please complete Worksheet 2. \ 



WON K SHI- 1 I r 2 * 

Your success and ef f ec t iveness as a group counseling leader 
will in pa^t be determined by 4 your personal degree of comfort in 
using each of the five types of career guidance assessment informa- 
tion suitable for group interpretation. The outline below is in- 
tended to help you clarify your thinking in this regard- In com- 
pleting this outline please feel free to use either the ideas 
presented in the preceding few pages or your own ideas and thoughts. 
Your task is to list two advantages and two limitations to or for ^ 
your students and to or for yourself in using each of the five types 
In group counseling interpretation activities. 

1. Aptitude assessment group counseling interpretation 

i 

A. Advantages to 01 for: 
my students 

: / 

myself / 
1 

2 . 

B. Limitations to or for: 
my students 

1. 
2. 

mysel f 
1. 
2. 

II. Achievement assessment group counseling interpretation 
A. Advantages to or for: 
my .students 
1 . 
2. 

mysel f 
1. 
2. 



On 
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B. Limitations to or for: 
my students 
i. 

myself ^ 
1. 
2. 

III. Interest assessment group counseling Interpretation 

A. Advantages to or for: 
my students 

2. 

myself 
2. 

B. Limitations to or for: 
my students 

1. c 

2. " 
myseif 

1. 
2. 

IV. Personality assessment group counseling interpretation 
A« Advantages to or Tor: 
my students £\ 

i * 

2, 

myself 
1. • 
2. 

B. Limitations to or for; 
my students 
1. 
2. 

27 



myself 
1. 
2. 

B. Limitations to or for: 

* 

my students 
1. 
2. 

myself 
1- 
2. 



In preparation for the small group activity, please rank 
order the five types of career guidance assessment information in 
terms of your degree of comfort in using each type as the basis 
for group counseling interpretation. Give rank "l n to the type 
you feel most comfortable working with and rank "5" to the type 
you feel least comfortable working with. 

Type Rank 

Self -assessment 

, Aptitude Test Data 

Achievement .Test Data t 

Interest Inventory Data 

Personality Text /Inventory Data 



After you hav< completed your rankings, please wait for the 
workshop coordinator to begin the small group activity. 
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SMAU GROUP ACTIVITY 

Please get together with 3 or 5 or your workshop colleagues 
to tons groups of 4 or 5. Your task is to share, in turn, the 
ranks you assigned to each of the five types of career guidance 
assessment information and to offer a brief explanation of your 
reasons for the order of ranks you assigned. Feel free to question 
others about their rank orders. However, remember that there are 
neither "right or wrong" nor "good or bad" rank order* — it's just 
a matter of personal preference. 



Hi 



SESSION 3 - PERSONALIZING GROUP COUNSELING 

The purpose of this session is to provide you with the oppor- 
tunity & become more aware of the verbal group counseling leader 
behaviors that facilitate personalization of career guidance 
assessment information. It is also intended to provHe you with 
practice in the identification and use of basic group counseling 
leader responses* 

To begin the activity, please review the material on the next 
few pages. As you read this material 9 try to keep these questions 
in mind: 

1, What other helping roles do 1^ have? 

2, How often do _! use each of the seven responses given? 

3, In what other situations could I apply the three most 
i acilitative responses? 

When you have finished reviewing the material, pie se wait for 
the workshop coordinator to begin the large group discubsion. 
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SESSION 3 - PERSONALIZING GROUP COUSELING 

The basic aim of the group counseling approach to career gui- 
dance assessment information interpretation is personalization of 
Relevant information for each student in the group. As stated 
previously, personalization means that students will have under- 
standing and acceptance and will find the meaningfulness of their 
assessment results. To achieve this goal each student must be 
actively involved in the group counseling process. This means that 
each student should feel free to explore and to share personal 
thoughts, insights, and reactions with others in the group. More- 
over, each student should give and receive feedback with others in 
the group. Student involvement of this nature is known to be 
achieved when the group counseling leader effectively uses behaviors 
intended to bring about such interactions. 

The gro up counseling leader *s role 

The effectiveness of a group counseling experience, collectively 
and for individual group members, is to a great extent dependent 
on the group leader's behaviors. The ^Fbup leader sets the pace, 
guides the discussion, models appropriate behaviors, and in general 
controls the group counseling process. Thus the group leader 
should keep In mind the objectives and functions appropriate to 
such a role. 

The primary objective for the group counseling leader is to 
make iL easy for the members of the group to share pertinent portions 
of themselves with the rest of the group. This means that the group 
counseling leader creates an atmosphere and establishes a mood where 
eafch student in the group feels free to self-disclose personally 
relevant information. 

A second objective of the group counseling leader is to keep 
the group "on task." When students feel free to self -disclose, they 
often tend to digress to other areas of their lives that are important 
to them. While it is appropriate for group counseling leaders to 
acknowledge the importance of these digressions to* the student (s) f 
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it Is also necessary for the group counseling leader to ensure that 
the primary object lve(s) of the group is accomplished before 
digressions are discussed at greater length. 

The third objective for the gioup counseling leader is to 
maintain group movement toward desired goals. It is common for 
students to focus on the concerns of one or two group members to 
the point of disallowing important interactions for the other 
group members.- The group counseling leader should ensure that each 
student gains a meaningful experience from the group activity. 



A final objective for the group counseling leader is to ensure 
that each student in the group obtains a realistic interpretation 
>f relevant assessment information. A realistic interpretation is 
nrither punitive nor excessively flattering. Rather, it is an 
Interpretation that has feasible and obvious implications for the 
student's behaviors. It should be remembered, however, that 
•'rfcu'.ii*-;" must be determined from the student's perspective, not 
from the*** of the group counseling leader or the other group members 



TURN THE FACE AND READ AND RESPOND TO THE CASE OF PRISCILLA. 



THh CASH OF PR i SCIl J. A 

m 

Now, before proceeding, assume you are leading a group of 
students who are discussing their vocational interests and Priscilla 
says: "I'm really interested in going to design school, but there 
are none close by and I don't want to go away from home to go to 
college." What would be your response to Priscilla? Assume you 
want to be as helpful to her as possible and rank order the responses 
below from most helpful, in your opinion, to least helpful* Place 
a #1 beside the most helpful response, a #2 beside the next most 
helpful response, on down to a #7 in the blank space next to the 
least helpful response we've listed. 

a. You shouldn't be afraid to go away from home to 

school. It would be good for you. 

b. Why don't you want to leave home? 

c. You're concerned about being away from your family. 

d . Going away would be fun. You'd enjoy it. 

e. What is it about leading home that concerns you most 

f. Right now you don't want to leave your family and 

go away to college. 

g. You don't want to leave home because you've never 

been away from your family before. 



O.K., TURN THE PAGE AND COMPARE YOUR RANKING TO OURS. 
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OUR ANSWERS TO THE CASF OF PRISCIU.A 
We ranked the responses as follows; 



7 


a. 


(advlsing and evaluating) 


5 


b. 


(closed question) 


1 


c. 


(reflecting of feeling) 


4 


d. 


(supporting and reassuring) 


3 


e. 


(open-ended question) 


2 


f . 


(clarifying content) 


6 


g- 


(analyzing) 



Did your answers coincide with ours? You 5 11 get another op- 
portunity at the end of Activity #3. Please read on. 



The facilitative responses 

It seems obvious, and there is plenty of research to show, that 
different types of group counseling leader verbal behaviors have 
differing degrees of effectiveness in facilitating group interaction. 
In reviewing the next few pages it should be remembered that any 
group counseling leader verbal behavior may facilitate group inter- 
action and student self disclosure and involvement. However, some 
have been shown to be more effective in this regard than others. 
The goal is to increase the frequency of the use of the mo^e facilita- 
tive responses and to decrease the frequency of the less facilitative 
responses-- to selectively respond. 

The seven major group counseling leader responses (verbal 
behaviors) are presented here in order from least facilitative to most 
facilitative. 

Advising or evaluating 

This type of response attempts to communicate what a student 
might or ought to do. Since career guidance personnel are typically 
figures of authority for students, such statements often have 
powerful and significant impacts on students. When advice is relevant, 
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logical » practical, and timely, it may be very helpful to students. 

One problem of giving advice or evaluating is tifcat it may be 

threatening to the student or interpreted as criticism and bring 
about def ensiveness. This type of response frequently produces 
hesitation, resistance, reflection and inaction by the student and 




generally tends to disrupt the flow of communication. Advising and 
evaluating also often imply expectation, which the student may or 
may not feel are appropriate. 




* - 50 

As a general guideline group counseling leaders should attempt 
to minimize the number of advising or evaluating statements made 
in the group because such statements tend to inhibit student self- 
disclosure and therefore group interaction. 

As you read the following examples of advising or evaluating 
statements made by a leader, try to imagine the student* s reactions 
to the statement. 

Example A 

Student: Gee (smiling) » I got the 90th percentile in the math 

aptitude section. 
Leader: That's a good score — you'd make a good engineer. 
Example B 

Student: I really thought ray English achievement score would 
be much higher. 

Leader: What you need to do is study harder and that score 
will come up next time. 

Analyzing 

This type of response attempts to explain a student's situation 
or behavior to tell them why they behaved in a certain manner. Often 
this type of response Is made in the hope that it will help students 
gain Insights into themselves by linking them with "analogous" 
situation*. Sometimes, though not often, this type of response Is 
helpful to students because it gives them an additional perspective* 
However, this only occurs when the analysis is sensitive and accurate 
and the student is ready to accept an interpretation. In other words, 
the effective group leader will have developed a helping relationship 
with the student before making an analyzing statement. 

Unfortunately, analysis responses most often represent projections 
of the respander's attitudes, values, and feelings onto the student. 
Such responses are often interpreted by students as an attempt to 
have them comply with the responder's thinking. Thus, they cause 
reactions similar to those for advising and evaluating and generally 
inhibit the group interaction process. 

Again, try to put yourself in the place of the student in the 
following examples of leader analyzing responses. 
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Example A 

Student: I seem to have very high interest in the medical 
science areas* 

Leader; That f s because your father's a doctor and you take 
after him. 

Example B 

Student: I sure did poorly on the science test. 
Leader: That's because you never have liked science. 

Closed-questioning 

There is no doubt that questioning can be a valuable tool in 
group counseling. However y a closed question f in its extreme 
form, permits only a yes or no response and is usually phrased in 
such a manner that answers are limited to a few words or perhaps 
a choice among several responses. The "why" question is a closed 
question because it ; lacks sensitivity and causes the person to come 
up with a reason for his/her behavior — it can cause def ensiveness. 
Most people don't know why they do the things they do and asking 
them "why" often results in a shrug of the shoulders. A "why" 
question tends to connote evaluation. 

Place yourself in the place of the student in the following 
examples: 

Example A 

Student: I only want to work for one reason and that f s for 
money. 

Leader : You 1 re not interested in other type satisf iers, are 
you? 

Example B 

Student: These tests are for the birds. 

Leader: You don f t like to take tests, do you? <r 

Reassuring and support ing 

This type of response attempts to instill confidence in the 
student. Again, since career guidance personnel are often authority 
figures for students, such a response may be consoling to the student 
and supporting if they feel that someone believes in them. This type 
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of response is very commonly used because It is believed by many 
that this is the best form of encouragement. 

The problem with the reassuring or supporting response is 
that it of tan implies that students should not feel as they do. 
It denies or shuts off and doesn't communicate acceptance* respect or 
understanding. Often these responses are interpreted as someone 
acting "superior" to the student and thus the student withdraws from 
the person* Many times such a response says to the student that 
we think everything is fine with him/her, when, in actuality, it 
is not. These responses relay to the student that we would really 
rather not hear more about his/her feelings right now — "things will 
be OK on Monday." 

Consider the following examples from the student's perspective, 
j How would you feel? 
I Example A 

j Student: I thought my interest score in the area of teaching 

1 would be higher. 

Leader; Don 1 1 worry about it — it's about the same as mine 
i * * 

and I did okay. 

i Exa mple B 

Student: My scores aren't high enough for me to get into the 
school I wanted. 

V Leader: That's O.K. You can always so to the local community 

>s college. 

Ope n-ended questioning 

This response attempts to gain additional information from the 
student. A good open-ended question implies that the student might 
profit from further discussion of a point. A good question also 
serves as a guide to the nature of the information desired by the 
questioner. The most facilitative questions are those that are 
person-centered, open-envied, and non-threatening. The open question 
encourages the respondent to develop his/her answers in whatever 
length and whatever detail he/she wishes. In other words, open- 
ended questions give the student room to disclose innermost feelings 
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and thoughts about the matter. Gpen-*mded questions enable you to 
Callow the student's thinking rather than have the student follow 
yours. Questions that begin with what , how , when, or where are 
usually open-ended, sensitive, and non-threatening. 

In the following two examples, different counselor open-ended 
question responses are made to the same student statement. How 
would you react to each response if you were the student? 

Example A 

Student: I really don f r like school and probably won't go 

on to college. 
Leader: What do you dislike most about school? 
Example B 

Student: I really don f t like school and probably won't go on 
to college. 

Leader; What could you have done to better prepare yourself 
for the History section? 

Clarifying and summarizing of content 

This type of response attempts ]to communicate accurate under- 
standing of the content of what the 'student has said. Such a response 
assures students that they are listened to and being heard correctly 
and that the group counseling leader is following their lines of 
reasoning or thinking. Clarifying" and summarizing responses usually 
involve "fresh words" and are a simplification of what the student 
has said by a repeat or restatement of the content of the statement. 
A good clarification or summarizing response also allows the student 
the flexibility to correct tKe response if it is inaccurate without 
feeling defensive. This type of response enhances interaction be- 
cause it communicates that the group counseling leader is really 
listening to what the student is saying. 

One limitation of the clarifying and summarizing response is 
chat, if used too frequently, it leads to "one-sided" conversations. 
However, such a development is rare. A second limitation is that 
it is often difficult to teach or guide other group mercers to use 
such responses because they are not used to making them. However, 
practice and repeated exposure will usually enable group members to 
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begin to use this type of response effectively. 

The following examples show counselor clarifying and summarizing 
of content responses. If you were the student, what would you be 
likely to say n*xt? 

Example A 

Student: I didn't know we weren't supposed to guees at the 

answers. I tried to answer every one. 
Leader: You didn't understand the test instructions. 
Example B 

Student: I don't want to even look at my achievement test 
scores; the results are always the same — terrible. 
Leader; You're convinced they are bad. 

Reflecting and understanding of feeling 

This type of response attempts to communicate understanding 
of the emotion or feeling behind a statement. It is the most 
f acilitative type of response because it communicates the deepest 
form of understanding of the student. It is also the most sensitive 
and most readily accepted response by students. The use of even 
just a few reflecting and understanding of feeling responses in 
group counseling greatly enhances the interaction and therefore 
improves the effectiveness of the group. These statements on the 
part of the group leader encourage exploration on the patt of the 
students. > 

The primary limitation of reflecting and understanding of feeling 
responses is that they are the most difficult responses to model 
for other group members. Often the response is so short that some 
students may miss the true impact of the statement. However t again 
this is not a serious limitation since repeated exposure to such 
responses will eventually have a positive iiroact on everyone in the 
group. 

The following are examples of counselor reflection and under- 
standing of feeling responses. Do you feel what the student is feeling 
Example A 

Student: I can't take these scores home-4my father will hit 
the roof! He expects a lot better from me. 
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Leader: You're afraid of how your father, is going to react. 
Example B 

Student: Wow! Look at these scores! I can go to any college 

I want to now. 
Leader: You 9 re happy to be free to choose* 

Using the most facilitative responses 

The seven group leader responses described above may constitute 
only a few of the resporses available to the group leader doing 
career guidance assessment information interpretation. However , we 
feel that the effective leader will use open-ended questions (what, 
how, when, where), clarifying arid summarizing of content , and re- 
flection of feeling more often that he/she would use the other 
responses given here. The choice of which type of response to make 
is* of course, up to the group leader. Consider the following 
example of a student statement; 

Student: At first I didn't want to believe what this inventory 
told me about my personality — but after thinking about 
it T can see that it's pretty accurate. I guess I've 
got some things to work on. . . 
A group counseling leader could make any of the seven types of 
facilitative responses to this lead. Consider these possible counselo 
responses. They are given in descending order from least to mos*" 
facilitative: 

7. Advising/evaluating: If you'd change your ways you'd 

be happier with yourself. 
6. Analyzing/interpreting: You're like that because of the 

people you hang around with. 
5. Closed questioning: Why do y< u say that? 

4. Reassuring/supporting: You're okay, that test just shows 

how individaul you are. 
3. Open-ended ques Honing : What is it about yourself that you' 

like to change? 

2. Clarif ying/suutmarizing: You didn't like the results at firs 

but now they seem more appropriate. 
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!• Reflecting/understanding: You're unhappy about some of the 

things the test showed you about 
yourself. 



Which response do you like best? Many group counseling leaders 
would choose from among the first four types of responses in 
attempting to be helpful. That is not necessarily bad as long as it 
is understood that those types are generally less conducive to 
effective group interaction than are the latter three types. 

Two points alluded to earlier are significant and worth repeating. 
First, the group counseling leader controls the group counseling 
process. This is accomplished primarily through modeling. If the 
group counseling leader uses high facilitative responses, the students 
will tend to use high facilitative responses > and 30 on. The 
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second point is that it is both impractical and inefficient to 
attempt to use high facilit&tive responses all the time. Rather, 
the intent is to find a comfortable, effective balance. For most 
group leaders this means decreasing the frequency of low facili- 
tative responses and increasing the frequency of high facilitative 
responses. 

Please wait for the workshop coordinator to begin the large 
group discussion* 
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CHECKING YOURSELF AGAIN ON FA CIUTA TIVE RESPONDING 
Situation #1 * 

Assume that you are leading a group of high school seniors who 
are dealing with their respective scores received from an Interest 
Inventory. John states: "I'm not really interested in anything 
right now. I don't know, maybe I'll just get on a motorcycle and 
take off and not worry about work ever." 

Now, your task is to rank order the following statements a& 
you might make them to John. In otter words, place a #1 in the 
blank next to the statement you would select as the most helpful 
and/or the most facilitative, and a #2 next to the second best, etc., 
until you've ranked each of the seven responses in descending order: 

(a) What is it about taking off that bothers you the most? 

_(b) Right now you would just like to take off and forget 

all about the world of work, 
(c) Why would you want to do that, John? 

(d) That would not be a very constructive step to take 

right now. You should be concerned about the future, 
(e) You'll feel more positive about working once you 
graduate. 

(f) Right now you're doubting the future and what a 

job could do for you. 



When you finish, proceed similarly with the next example. 
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Situation #2 

Jane says: "My high scores on outdoor activities make me 
feel good. I've always wanted to work in the forestry like my 
father does." 

(a) You're pleased with them. 
(b) Do you like forestry? 

(c) You should feel good about these scores. That's 

great! 

(d) What is it about forestry that excites you the 

most? 

(e) It's possible you want to go into forestry only 

because your father is a forester. 

(f) You've always wanted to be in forestry and these 

scores sort of verify the choice for you. 

(g) You need to take another test. Forestry may not 

be best for you. 

Could you recognize the least and most facilitative kinds of 
responses as previously discussed? Turn to the next page and 
check your rankings with ours. Your coordinator will now lead a 
discussion concerning your rankings. 
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THE CASES OF JOHN AND JANE S 

Reflecting Clarifying Open-ended Reassuring Closed Analyzing Advising 

or under- or sumnar- questioning or questioning or 
standing izing of supporting evaluating 
of feeling content 

Situation (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
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TRIAD ACTIVITY 

c 

When the workshop coordinator tells you to begin, please 
get together with two of your colleagues in this workshop. Your 
task is to practice using three facilitative responses — open-ended 
questions clarification of content and reflection of feelings. 
Your triad should number off to three with number one (1) being the 
talker, number two (2) the counselor, and -three (3) the observer. 

Each of you should assume one of the following three roles: 

A. Talker — You are to talk to the counselor about the most 
satisfying and least satisfying aspects of your current 
job. Also, talk about those characteristics you possess 
which some days make you very effective in your work and 
those characteristics that sometimes make you ineffective. 
DO NOT ROLE PLA 

B. Helper — Assume that your colleague in this workshop (the 
talker) has come to you to seek help in a better understanding 
of him/her self in relation to his/her work setting to 
personalize this data through the use of three facilitative 
responses — open-ended questions (what, how, when, or where), 
clarification of content (rephrase using fresh words or 
ideas) f> and/or reflection of feelings. 

c - Observer — Your function is to observe the talker-helper 
interaction, and particularly the helper's verbal behaviors. 
You will provide feedback to the helper at the conclusion 
of this first go-around via the use of the "Counselor Report 
Card" found on the following pages. Please use the report 
card while your colleagues are interacting and mark accord- 
ingly. 

You will have about five minutes in this first go-around (the 
workshop coordinator will keep time). ' At the end of five minutes, 
the observer should use the report card and give two minutes of 
feedback to the helper. Then, each person in the triad should fssurae 
a new role and the activity is repeated. This process is then 

r 

repeated one more time so that each person in the triad will have 
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had the opportunity to play each role (observer, talker 9 helper). 
The workshop coordinator will tell you when to switch roles. 

When it is your turn to give feedback to the helper you 
observed, try to provide positive information from the report card 
before proceeding to any negative observations. Be constructive 
with your feedback to the helper. 

When all three in the triad have assumed each role, hold a 
ten minute discussion. Discuss things such as: 

1. what you felt your "helper" did roost effectively, 

2 what you felt the helper did least effectively when talking 
with you, 

3. what you might have done differently, 

4. and how you felt during the "counseling." 

When you have completed this feedback session, please wait for 
the workshop coordinator to tell you when to complete Worksheet 3. 
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Tlil HtLPtk 5 RIPOR TCARD 



The 



Helper: 



SA 



A 



U 



D 



SD 



1. Interpreted or analyzed 

2. Evaluated and/or gave advice 
3* Used open-ended questions 

4. Listened well 

5. Supported and reassured 

6. Interrupted unnecessarily 

7. Clarified ideas and content 
using fresh words 

8. Seemed sensitive to what the 
talker was saying 

9. Facilitated the talker to 
continue talking 



SA - Stongl^ Agree 
• A - Agree 
U - Undecided 

D - Disagree j 



SD - Strongly Disagree 
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WORKSHIIT3 

Listed below are sin sample student-leader interactions* You 
have two tasks for each sample situation provided. First , identify 
the type of facilitative response made by the leader in each 
situation. Second, write out the alternative type of facilitative 
response called for. 

1. Student: I never realized I learned so much in school. These 
achievement scores are better than I expected. 
Leader: You're surprised you did so well. 

* 

Type of response ^ ' 

My open-ended questioni ng facilitative response would be (begin 
your question with how, when, where, or what): 



2. Student: These intek».».t assessment results say that I should 
be an accountant . That's what I want to be. Does 
that mean I'll be good at it? 
Leader: (smiling) Anyone can be good at anything If they 
try hard enough. 

Type of response . 

My clarifying and summarizing facilitative response would be 
(simply restate the content in fresh words): 



3. Student: I don't like this kind of test. It asks questions 
I'm ashamed to answer. 
Leader: There were some questions on the test you thought were 
too personal. 

Type of response , 
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My open-ended question facilitative response would be (begin 
your question with what, how, when, or where): 



4. Student: (to another student) Mind your own business' You 
don't know what kind of person I am. 
Leader: You're angry because you didn't want to hear the truth. 

Type of response . 

My reflecting and understanding of feeling facilitative response 
would be (think about how the student must be feeling and 
reflect it back without a "because"): 



5. Student: What's an I .Q. t " anyway? Does it tell what I can do 
and what I can't do? 
Leader: Why didn't you read the interpretation? 

Type of response _ 

My clarfiying and summarizing facilitative response would be 
(repeat or rephrase the content in fresh or new words. Don't 
be a parrot) : 



6. Student: I can't figure out the difference between interest 
and aptitude. 

Lender: What is it that has you confused about the two? 

Type of response 

My reflecti ng and under st anding of feeling facilitative response 
would be (What is the student feeling? Guess and reflect it 
without evaluation) : 
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Please wait for the workshop coordinator to begin the next activity. 
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SESSION 4 - REGULATING GROUP INTERACTION 

The purpose of this session is to provide you with the oppor- 
t- 
unity to become more aware of the types o^/ group counseling leader 

verbal behaviors that facilitate intragroup interaction and movement . 

It is also intended to provide you with practice in the use of three 

additional basic group counseling leader responses. 

To begin the activity, please review the material oh the next 

few pages. As you review this material 9 try to keep these questions 

in mind: \ > 

1. What have I done to try to help students interact more 
effectively with one another? ( 

2. How often do J_ use each of the three bapfc tegulating 
responses? 

3. In what other situations tould _! use these regulating 
responses? ^ 

When you have finished reviewing the material, please wait for 
the worfcejwp coordiija^or to begin the small group activity. 
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SESSION 4 - REGULATING GROUP INTERACTION . 

The seven responses covered in the preceding sec tion are all 
used from time to time in an attempt to improve student personali- 
zation of career guidance assessment informatibn by enhancing 
student-counselor interaction. However, open-ended questions, 
clarifying and reflection (in our opinion) are the most helpful. 
Of course student-counselor interaction is an important dynamic in 
the group counseling process and its success is essential to the 
overall effectiveness of the group counseling experience. However, 
there are other important group dynamics which also must be success- 
fully attended to if group counseling is to be effective. Again, it 
is the group counseling leader who is charged with the responsibility 
for ensuring proper attention to these dynamics. 

v 

The group counseling leader's role revisited ^ 

In the preceding section we identified four major objectives 
for the group counseling leader. These included making it easy for 
students to participate, keeping the group on task, maintaining 
group movement, and ensuring the meaningf ulness of the group counsel- 
ing experience for each participating student. In order to fully 
achieve these objectives the group leader must be concerned not 
only with student-counselor interactions but also with student-student 
interactions » There are three major factors to be considered in 
this latter regaid. 

The first factor is similarities and differences among group 
members. The group counseling leader must be able to help students 
understand how they are alike and hew they are different. This adds 
greatly to the group* s cohesiveness . However, it is also essential 
that these differences and similarities be identified in a positive 
facilitative way so that no student is antagonized by the group 
interaction. Fortunafely, there are appropriate group leader behaviors 
available that can effectively point out similarities and differences 
and do so while maintaining a positive atmosphere in the group. 

The next factor is feedback. Students like and desire to gain 
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feedback about themselves* their characteristics and abilities, 
and their behaviors. But, like most of us, they dislike criticism. 
Thus again the group counseling leader must be able to demonstrate 
and teach effective methods of giving feedback while at the same 
time maintaining positive relationships among the group members. 
Fortunately, there are also behaviors that have been identified as 
effective for giving feedback in a positive way. 

The last factor is pace. If a group moves too slowly, some 
students may become bored. On the other hand, if it moves too 
rapidly, some students nay become "lost" or feel slighted. Thus 
the group counseling leader must be able to control the pace of the 
group counseling experience so that it will be acceptable to all group 
members. While in many respects the pace of a group is contingent 
upon the natures of the students in the group, there are some 
ways that the group leader can effectively control the pace of the 
group movement. 

More lead er responses 

A good way to bring about student-student interactions is to 
identify similarities and differences among group members. The 
group counseling leader behavior that most effectively brings out 
similarities and differences yet at the same time maintains a 
positive atmosphere is called "linking 11 (or "pairing"). Linking 
responses are statements that accentuate the relationship between 
information about one student and information about another student. 
Information in this context is broadly defined and includes both 
cognitive and affective characteristics. It is important to note 
that "linking" may be on the basis of either similarity or difference 
among students. Moreover, it is sometimes possible to "link" more 
than just two students. 

In using linking responses remember that they are nonevaluat tve. 
That is, the "link" between information from students is neither 
right or wrong nor good or bad. The link is merely a statement of 
the existence of commonality, or lack of it, among students* 

The following sample situations provide examples of linking. 
As you read the examples ask yourself whether the link was cognitive 
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or affective. 
Example a 
Student 1: 

Student 2: 

Leader : 

Example b 
Student 1: 
Student 2: 

Leader : 

Example c 
Student 1: 

Student 2: 



Leader : 



My highest score on this interest inventory was 

for the occupation nursing. 

My highest score was for medical laboratory 

technician. 

You both seem to have some interest in the medical 
sciences . 



I hate math and my scores show it. 

I don f t much care about math but I got pretty good 

scores in it. 

Neither of you seems to like math very much. 

Mom will be happy about my English score. That's 
what she majored in in college. 

My brother's going to be mad. He's been helping 
rae with my studies but I didn't do very well on 
these tests. 

Both of you have relatives who are interested in 
your test scores. 



E xam ple d 

Student 1: I wish these aptitude scores were higher. I hope 

I can get the job I want. 
Student 2: I think mine are okay but I wonder what dad's going 

to say? 

I hope mine are high enough so they don't put me 
in a remedial class. 

You three are all concerned with how others will 
eva 1 ua t e your results. 



Student 3: 



Leader : 



Another way to foster positive interactions is to provide good 
feedback. But what is "good" feedback? Basically, it's information 
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that one person gives to another that has a readily identifiable 
meaningfulness for the second person* Another way to define good 
feedback is to say that it is specific^ both in terms of the 
information it relates to and in terms of the information pro- 
vided. In addition, good feedback is personal. 

To get some perspective on "good" feedback, let's consider 
the characteristics of "bad" or "poor" feedback. For example, poor 
feedback is vague, such as in saying, "your aptitude assessment 
score is high. 11 What does that really mean? Good feedback focuses 
specifically on the behavior being dealt with, i.e. finger-hand 
dexterity. Poor feedback also includes gross generalizations, such 
as "people who score high in math achievement make good engineers." 
There's much more to engineering than just math. And finally, poor 
feedback is often stated negatively as in, "you won* t make it in 
college because your reading rate is too slow." What about moti- 
vational and other pertinent factors? 

The following sample situations demonstrate good feedback. Note 
that they are specific both in terms of Information addressed and 
Information presented. 

Example a 

Student: How good is this achievement test score? 

Leader: You scored at the ninetieth percentile which means 



Student: These tests are silly* I think they are a waste of 
time . 

Leader: When you say that you don't like the tests it makes 
me not want to help you understand the results. 

Example c 

Student: Look! All my (aptitude assessment} scores are in the 
tcp stanines. 

Leader: You scored in the highest category for each test 



that you scored better than 90% of similar students 
who took the same test. For most, but not all, 
purposes, that 1 s a very good score. 



Example b 
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subsection and that means you can expect to do well 
In each of the areas if you work at it. 

A final leader behavior which regulates group interaction is 
the "pacing" statement. Pacing statements are primarily intended 
to control the amount of conversation about a particular topic. 
For example, the higher or more facilitative responses encourage 
communication and thus tend to draw out the amount of conversation. 
Most of the time this is desirable since it tends to result in greater 
personalization for students. However, there are occasions when 
it is desirable to limit or terminate the conversation. Typically, 
this occurs when one or two students are monopolizing the group 
interaction and the other students are getting bored. 

There are two primary ways to limit or terminate conversation 
in the group context. One is to use the least facilitative responses 
since they tend to inhibit student communication. This tactic is 
not recommended, however, since it is both a "negative" approach 
and also one that other students in the group may resent, A more 
effective approach is to "place a period." Placing a period means 
making a statement that is intended to terminate conversation yet 
acknowledge what the person is saying. For example, if a student 
is taking up too much of the group's time, the counselor might 
(tactfully) say, "Thank you for sharing that with us," and move on 
to another student . 

The "placing a period" type of response can also be used to 
guide the direction of the group by keeping the students on task. 
For example, suppose a student has digressed to a topic which is not 
pertinent to the purposes of a group counseling experience. The 
counselor might (tactfully) say something like, "That sounds like 
it's really important to you, 1 hope you would feel free to come 
in and ta.k to me about it when it's convenient. Right now we 
have tc move on to . . . " 

In using the "placing a period" response, as in the higher or 
more facilitative responses, it is important to acknowledge what 
the person is saying at the time the response is made. This is the 
aspect of this type of terminating response that both differentiates 
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it from the lower or less facilitative responses and maintains 
the positive atmosphere in the group. However v as for other group 
counseling leader responses, caution should be exercised to 
avoid over-using the placing a period response. Overuse will 
stifle group interaction and involvement if students begin to 
anticipate that their verbalizations will be quickly terminated. 

Please wait for the workshop coordinator to begin the sroull 
group activity. 
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SMALL GROUP ACTIVITY 
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Please get together with 3 or 4 of your workshop colleagues 
to form a small group of 4 or 5. Your task is to practice the use 
of linking, feedback and pacing responses. To accomplish this we 
will use a role-playing activity, first, one person in the group 
should be selected as the group leader. The others ate then 
"students." The "students" should assume that they have just re- 
ceived the results of some vocational Interest assessment. The 
"leader f s" task is then to personalize the assessment information 
through group counseling. The "leader" should attempt to use as 
many linking, feedback, and pacing responses as possible in this 
activity. 

The first "leader" will have approximately five minutes to 
practice linking, feedback, and pacing responses. Alter that 
another person will become the "leader" and the first "leader" will 
become a "student." This change will occur each five minutes until 
each member of the group has had the opportunity to play the role 
of the counselor. The workshop coordinator will tell you when to 
change roles. 

When your group completes this activity, please wait for the 
workshop coordinator to begin the large group discussion. 
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WORKSHMT4 

For each of the examples below please write out what your 
response as a leader In the situation would be: 



Example a 

Student 1: That test was fun. I liked the part where I had 
to put the blocks together to make the pattern. 

Student 2: I didn'f like that part but I enjoyed answering 
the questions about what 1 would do In diffei at 

y 

situations. 

My linking response in this situation would be: 



Example ~ 

Student 1: I don't like it when people tell me what to do and 
now I've got a test telling me what to do! 

Student 2: Me, tool My mother is forever telling me how to 
behave. 

My linking response in this situation would be: 



E xample c 

Student 1: What's a "norm jroup?" 

Student 2: Yeah, «how do we know those kids are like us? 
My linking response in this situation would be: 



Example ji 

Student 1" (to the leader) You've been a lot of help but I still 
don't exactly understand what these scores mean. 1 
must be dumb or sopi et hi np, . 
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M y f eedback response in this situation would be: 



Example e 

Two students are talking to each other while you're listening to 
another student. They are laughing, giggling, and generally 
being disruptive. 

My feedback (to the two srudents) in this situation would be: 



Example f 

Student: Speaking of aptitude test scores, my brother took 
this before he went to college. Now he's majoring 
in education. So is his girlfriend. They . . . 

My pacing response in this situation would be: 



When you have finished chis worksheet, please wait for the 
workshop coordinator to begin the ne> t activity. 
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SESSION 5 - PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 



The purpose of this session is to provide you with the op- 
portunity to become more aware of the need for self -evaluation 
of performance as a group counseling leader. It is al&o intended 
to provide you with practice in the u-se of one approach to self- 
evaluation. 

■ 

To begin the act Lvityt please review the material on the next 
few pages. As you review this material, try to keep these questions 
in mind : 

1. What other needs for self-evaluation could _I identify? 

2. How often do J[ engage in self -evaluation? 

3. What otht-r methods of self -evaluation am I aware of? 

When you have finished the material, please wait for the work* 
shop coordinator to begin the large group discussion. 
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SESSION 5 - PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 

If you are like most people, you act in ways that you think are 
appropriate until you have good reason to change your behaviors. 
T ie "good reasons 11 that change our behaviors are usually evaluations 
made of our performance. While we are all subjected to many types 
of both formal and informal evaluations, the ones that perhaps 
mean the most are those we make of ourselves. 

The need for self -evaluation 

The primary goal of self -evaluation here is to maximize the 
effectiveness of our behaviors as helpers. Accordingly, we need 
to be continually checking on how well we perform our jobs. Such 
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evaluation information increases the likelihood that we will 
continue to get better and better as helpers. Moreover, such 
evaluation information is reinforcing for behaviors that we are 
already performing effectively. Thus self-evaluation is necessary both 
to sustain and improve our professional competence. 

Self-evaluation is also necessary for accountability purposes. 
We need to be able to demonstrate that we are professionally 
effective to many audiences* Moreover, self-evaluations allow us 
to demonstrate tha*" the activities we are engaging in are impor- 
tant and need to be done. 

Finally, self-evaluations are preferrable to externally im- 
posed and perhaps inappropriate evaluations. Aside from the 
recipients of our service, who should be better qualified to 
evaluate our performance than we are? If we engage in self -eval- 
uations we establish a precedent for the types of evaluations that 
are most pertinent to our own performance. Moreover, it suggests 
that we are not afraid of evaluation and that in fact we welcome 
the opportunity to demonstrate our profession..! effectiveness. 

Th e grou p lead er's score card 

The .roup counseling approach to career guidance assessment 
information interpretation is only one of many professional activi- 
ties that career guidance personnel engage in. Relatedly , the self- 
evaluation of group counseling skills is only one of many self- 
evaluations group leaders must make. To go even further, there 
are many types of self-evaluations that group leaders must use to 
assess their group counseling skills. However, among the simplest 
of self-evaluations are those that amount to counting behaviors. 
This is the method of choice here. 

There is evidence in the professional counseling literature 
to prove that group counseling leaders who use the high or most 
facllitative responses (open-ended questions, clarification of 
content, reflection ot feeling) and who effectively use linking, 
feedback, and pacing responses may be more effective than those 
who don 1 t . What needs to be shown, then, is that these types of 
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responses are in fact being used. This can be effectively demon- 
strated by simply counting the number of times each t^pe of response 
is made in an exemplary group counseling session. 

The group leader's scorecard is a form that heaps with this 
counting function. It may be used either for self-evaluation or 
for the evaluations of others. The use of the group leader's 
scorecard i\ r the self-evaluation necessitates that a tape of a 
group counseling session be made. The group leader's scorecard is 
then completed by playing back the tape and counting, how many times 
each type of response occurs. r If the group leader 's scorecard is 
used for evaluation of someone else, it may be completed by ob- 
serving a group counseling session or by using a typ^sit^i.lar to the 
way it is used in self-evaluation. 
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A sample group leader's, scorecard Is provided on the next 
page* I ite that the various types of group leader responses are 

listed down the left-hand side*. Across the top are Roman numerals 

« 

Indicating 10 minute Intervals. These intervals are provided in 
rder to determine if there are changes in the relative frequencies 
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ot occurrence Sf each type of response during the different time 
prriods. 

Take some time to look over the group leader's scorecard 
(Worksheet 5), When you have finished reviewing it, please wait 
for the workshop coordinator to begin the group activity. 
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TEH GROUP LEADER'S SCORECARD 
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T* TI ITT TV V VI VII VIII TOTALS 



Questioning (open-ended) 



content 



Reflecting feeling 



Linking 



Feedback 



Pacing 



Other 



TOTALS 



1 


















\ 
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GRAND TOTAL 





I 

*10 min ite intervals 
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GROUP ACTIVITY 

Your primary task will be to use the group leader's scorecard 
(Worksheet 5) to record the frequencies of each type of response 

* 

you observe. 

The workshop participants will be divided into groups of 5. 
One member of each group will be designated the "counselor" and the 
rest will be designated as "students." The "counselor's" task 
will be to be as effective as possible in using group counseling 
techniques to bring about personalization of career guidance 
assessment information. The "students" should assume that they 
have received the actual results of an aptitude test battery that 
measures the following aptitudes: 

1. Numeric ability 

2. Verbal ability 

3. Abstract reasoning 

4 . Mechanical reasoning 

5. Manual dexterity. 

Of course, you most likely will not have recently takeji an 
aptitude test. However, all "students" should attempt to realis- 
tically evaluate themselves on these five aptitudes. Try not to 
role play- In other words, each "student" should make up a set 
of five scores for each aptitude subsection. (Use a continuum of 
1-10 with 10 being high.) Remember, be as realistic as possible 
when writing do**n your scores as you perceive them to be! 

Each group of five will continue for approximately 7-10 minute 
•While the small group is in progress, the other workshop partici- 
pants will form a larger circle around the group and use the group 
leader's scorecard to evaluate the group leader's performance. 
When the first group has completed its task, another group will 
replace It and the evaluation process will be repeated. These 
procedures will be continued until each group has had a chance to 
appear within the larger circle. The workshop coordinator will tcl 
you when the groups a;e to change. 

When this activity is completed, there will be a large group 
discussion led by the workshop coordinator. 
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The following resources are presented as sources of additional 
information pertinent to the topics of this module. The list is by 
no means comprehensive but the entries are among the most pertinent 
sources for the respective topics. 

Anas t as i, A. Psychological Tes ting. (4th ed.) . New York: Macmillan, 
1976. 

Avila, D. L. , Combs, A. W., and Purkey, VI. W. (Eds.). The Helping 

Relationship Sourcebook . Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1971. 
Benjamin, A. The Helping Interview . Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1969. 
Brammer, h. The Helping Relationship: Process and Skills . Englewood 

Cliffs, N.J. : Preijt ice-Hall, 1973. 
Carkhuf^JgL^ and Human Relations (vol. I and II). Atlanta: 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969. 
Combs, A. W. , Avila, D. L. , and Purkey, W. W. Helping R elationsh ips: 

Basic Concepts for the Helping Professions . Boston: Allyn and 

Bacon, 1971. 

Dinkmeyer, D. C. , and Muro, J. J. Group Counseling: Theory and Practice . 

Itasca, 111.: Peacock, 1971. 
Egan, G. Encounter: Group Processes for Interpersonal Growth , Belmont, 

Calif.: Wadsvnrth, 1970. 
Egan, g. T he Sk i lled Helper . Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth, 1975. 
Gazda, G. M. Group f;otinpp ] 1ng- A Developmental Approach . Boston: 

Allyn and Ba :on, 1971. 
Gazda, G. M. , Anbury, F. R. f Balzer, F. J. f f'hllders, H. C, and Walters, 

R. P. Human Relations ^eve i opment . (2nd ed.)* Boston: Allyn- 
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Bacon, ?977. 

Goldman, L. Using Tests in Counseling (2nd ed.). New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1971. 

Mahler, C. A. Group Counseli ng in the Schools . Atlanta: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1969. 

Mc Reynolds, P. (Ed.) Advances in Psychological Assessment (vols. I, II, 

and III). Washington: Jossey-Bass, 1975. 
Napier, R. W. , and Gershenfeld, M. K. Groups: Theory and Experience . 

Atlanta: Houghton Mifflin, 1973. 

Ohlsen, M. M. Group Counseling. Atlanta: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 
1970. 

Pfieffer, J. W. , and Jones, J. E. (Eds.). The Annual Handbook for Group 
I^lU.itatprs. LaJolla, California: University Associates, 1972-1978 

Sundberg, N. D. Asses sment of Person s. Englewood Cliffs, H.J. : Prentice 
Hall, 1977. 

Super, f). , and Crites, J. 0. Appraising Vocational Fitness by Means of 
figZyhglogica lJTgsts . (rev. ed.). New York: Harper & Row, 1962. 

Wittmer, J. and Myrirk, R. Facil itati ve Teaching: Theory and Pract ice. 
Pacific Palisades, California: Goodyear, 1974. 
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Coordinator's Role 



The success and effectiveness of this workshop are to a large 
extent dependent on your effectiveness as a workshop coordinator. 
Your role here is crucial since the participants depend on you for 
e worthwhile experience* There are four major tasks you must 
attend to besides your regular workshop duties: 

Set the tone 

Create a positive atmosphere for the workshop. Have fun and 
be enthusiastic about what you 1 re all doing. People in the work- 
shop should be relaxed but also alert, interested, and motivated. 
Inject humor whenever appropriate and let the participants enjoy 
themselves* 

Set the pace 

Maintain a proper pace. Try to sense, or even ask, if the 
workshop is moving appropriately for the participants. If things 
bog down, ask some leading, open-ended questions. Some sections can 
be summarized orally to speed things, and this can be planned 
ahead. If things are going too fast and participants are getting 
lost, slow things down and have the group help everyone catch up. 
Keep the flow smooth at transition points in the module. Take 
breaks as you feel they are necessary. Be flexible in structuring 
activities, adapting to individuals and situations as needed. Regard 
times listed in the outline as flexible to some extent. 

Facilitate 

Encourage discussion and interaction from participants. Bring 
out shy people. Don't let aggressive people dominate. Let the 
group help you. Seek out questions and uneasiness, get them into 
the open and talk them over. This is especially true for the 
beginning. Be a trouble shooter. Watch facial expressions and body 
language. In sum, be attentive and responsive. Act as a guide in 
the module but be careful not to get in the way. 



Evaluate 

Make sure participants are headed in the right direction. 
Keep the group on task. Nudge then when they* re not. Judge how 
well the participants are performing each activity. Encourage and 
direct then to complete activities appropriately. In general, 
maintain a high quality level in the workshop* 

Specific Coordinator functions 

Prior to the workshop 

1. Read and study the module thoroughly prior to the workshop* 
Be thoroughly familiar with the participant materials and the 
Coordinator f s Guide* It is recommended that you go through 
this module as a participant before you lead a workshop. 

2. Make sure all needed materials are present for the workshop. 
Check on the availability of such things as name tags, extra 
paper, chalkboards , and the worksheets used in £he activities. 
Have a watch or clock available. Make sure the room has chairs 
and tables appropriate to module activities. Pull out all 
consumable pages of the module and duplicate enough so that 
each workshop participant has one. Not writing in the module 
is suggested so that it may be used again and again. 

3. Make sure the room arrangements are appropriate. Since some 
of the activities are done in small groups 9 the root? should be 
large enough to accommodate such seating arrangements. Make sure 
the room is free from unnecessary distractions. 

At the workshop 

1- Have the necessary materials (name tags, modules, worksheets, etc.) 
available for the participants as they arrive. 

2. Introduce yourself to the participants and them to each other. 
Briefly describe your background and the role you will play 
in the workshop. 

3. Establish time limits and guidelines for the schedule for the 
day. Do your best to stick to them. 
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4* Follow the instructions in this Coordinator's Guide closely. 

Make notes wherever appropriate. Don't be too rigid but ensure 
that the module is conducted basically as proposed. Para- 
phrase* don't read, instructions as much as possible — but 
be sure to include all the pertinent points in the instructions. 

5. Enjoy the workshop; the participants f and yr<irself. 




introduction 
hour) 



Orientation and Module Goal and Objectives 

1. Have th< participants read the sections entitled Module 
Orientation and Module Goal and Objectives . 

2. Explain that this nodule is designed to help them improve 
their skills and relate these skills to their career guidance 
program and their professional functioning. «> 

3. Review With the participants each of the nodule objectives. 

4. Emphasize that this is basically a self -learning module and 
that what they get out of it is in part contingent upon what 
they put into it. 

Time Outline 

1. Review with the participants the Module Time Outline . 

2. Tell the participants that they will be^nctively involved in 
each of the sessions. Each session begins with a text section 
summarizing the major points to be made. The activities 
following each introductory text section require that each 
participant be actively involved. These activities include 
such things as discussing, writing, presenting, and questioning. 

Questions 

1. Ask if there are any general questions that can be answered 
before the first activity is begun. 

2. Tell the participants that they should feel free to ask questions 
as they arise during the workshop. 



SUSSJONl 
QireerGukknceamiAmsmtent 

\ (1/2 hour^ 

Objective 

Participants will be able to write at least five advantages 
and four limitations for using group counseling for interpreting 
career guidance assessment information. 

Purposes 

The purpose of this activity is to provide participants with 
the opportunity to become more aware of the meaning and Importance 
of effective and personalised interpretations of career guidance 
assessment information. It is also intended to "help them identify 
personally relevant justifications for the use of group counsel- 
ing for career guidance assessment information interpretation. 

Instruction s 

1. Have the participants read the text section entitled Career 
Guidance and Assessment . 

2. Have the participants comple - Worksheet 1 immediately after 
they have completed reading the text section. Tell the par- 
ticipants that they are to use ideas from both the text and 
their own experiences in order to complete the worksheet. 

3. After approximately 20 minutes begin a large group discussion 

of their responses on the worksheet. Specifically, ask the tf 
participants to share any advantages or limitations they listed 
that were not provided in the text. Do this for each section 
of the worksheet. Allow 10 minutes for large group discussion. 
You should collect the worksheets to insure that each participant 
fulfilled the objectives* 
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SESSION 2 
Career Guidance Assessment Information 

(3/4 hour) 

Objective 

Participants will be able to list two advantages and two 
limitations to or for their students and to or for themselves in 
using each of the five assessment information activities appro- 
priate for their group counseling Interpretation. 

Purposes 

The purpose of this activity is to provide the participants 
with the opportunity to become more aware of the factors that need 
to .he considered when any particular type of career guidance 
assessment information is used as the basis for group counseling 
interpretation. It is also intended to help the participants 
identify the type(s) of assessment Information that each of them 
w< uld bfe most comfortable working with and which types are appro- 
priate and which are inappropriate for group interpretation. 

\ 
t 

Instructions 

1. Have the participants read the text section' entitled Career 
Guidance Assessment Information. Stress to them that Intelli- 
gence test data is not appropriate for group interpretation • 

2. Have the participants complete Worksheet 2 immediately after 
they have finished reading the text section. Tell the, parti- 
cipants that they are to use ideas both from the text and from 
their own experiences in order to complete the worksheet. You 
should collect these later to verify the completion of objective 
#2. 

3* After approximately 20 minutes, have the participants divide 
themselves into groups of 4 or 5. Have the participants read 
the instructions for the small group activity and begin their 
discussions when everyone in the group is ready. 

4. After approximately 20 minutes , take time to respond to any 
questions or comments the participants might have about this 
second activity. 

So 



SESSION 3 

r 

Penanatizmg Group Goumting « ^ 

V- 

(2 hours) 

r 

Objective < 

9 

Participants will be able to demonstrate (In writing) the use 
of three (3) group leader facilltative responses. 

Purposes 

The purpose of this activity is to provide the participant^ 
with the opportunity to become more aware of the types of group 
counseling leader behaviors thajt facilitate personalization of 
career guidance assessment information. It is also Intended to 
provide them with practice in the identification and use, of basic 
group c64ttseling leader responses* ~ 

Instructions 



1. Have the participants read the text section entitled Personal- * 
izing Group Counse l ing * Encourage them to read this section 
thoroughly, carefully » and slowly. Have them study the example; 
and do the tasks required. 

2. After approximately 20 minutes begin the large group dl&cusslrfn 
To start 9 have the participants read the instructions for the 
large group discussion. Read aloud vthe first of Hie sample 
student statements. Have some of the participants offer 
representative examples. (orally) of possible responses* En- 
courage diversity. Try to get an example of ^acH of the seven 
types of responses for each of the sample student statements. 
Try to get ev^ry participant to be involved in this activity. 
Repeat this procedure for each sample student statement. THIS 
IS A CRUCIAL PORTION OF THE WORKSHOP. -MAKE IT AS EFFECTIVE AS 
POSSIBLE. 

3. After approximately 30 minutes, have participants rank order 
the two sample sets of responses. . < 

4. After approximately 10 minutes p lead a 10 minute discussion 
on how the participants 9 rapkings compared to ours. 
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. Now, have participants raid the instructions for the triad 
activity. Then have them form triads (number off 1-3) and 
begin the exercise. Move from triad to triad and be a casual 
observer. Help out where you can. When each triad begins 
the feedback portions, provide your own feedback on what you 
observed. Be positive. Offer compliments as well as helpful 
suggestions. KEEP TIME FOR THIS ACTIVITY AND TELL THE PARTI- 
CIPANTS WHEN TO SWITCH ROLES. The Triad Activity roleplaying 
portion should last approximately 30 minutes. 

. After approximately 30 minutes, have the participant's complete 
Worksheet 3. Again, you may wish to collect these worksheets. 

. After approximately 15 minutes, take a few minutes to respond 
to any additional questions the participants may have about 
this third activity and then begin the next activity. ' 



SESSION 4 
REGUUkTtNi; GROUP INTERACTION 

(1 hour) 

Objective 

Participants will be able to demonstrate (in writing) three (3) 
group leader regulating responses* 

Purposes / 

The purpose of this session is to provide the participants with 
the opportunity to become more aware of the uses of group counseling 
leader verbal behaviors that facilitate intragroup interaction and 
movement. It is also intended to provide participants with practice 
in the use of linking, feedback, and pacing responses. 

Instructions 

1. Have the participants read the text section entitled Regulating 
Group Interaction , 

2. After approximately 10 minutes havf the participant begin the 
small group activity. First, have the participants read the 
instructions for the small group activity. Next, have them 
group themselves into small groups of 4 or 5. Then have all 
groups conduct the small group activity. KEEP TIME FOR THIS 
ACTIVITY AND TELL THE PARTICIPANTS WHEN TO SWITCH ROLES. 

3. After approxi lately 25 minutes, begin the large group discussion. 
Encourage the participants to shaxe their opinions and feelings 
about their rolepiaying, activities. Answer any questions they 
may have about group leader regulating responses, 

4. After approximately 15 minutes, have the participants complete 
Worksheet 4. Again, you should collect their worksheets to 
verify the completion of objective 4. 

5. After approximately 10 minutes, begin thr. next activity. 
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SESSIONS 
Petfbtmmce Evaluation 

(1 1/2 hours) 

Objective 

Participants will be able to evaluate a group counseling 
leader 9 s effectiveness in the group counseling approach to career 
guidance assessment information interpretation by counting be- 
haviors accurately at least 75% of the time. 

Purposes 

The purpose of this activity is to provide the participants 
with the opportunity to become more aware of the need for self- 
evaluation of performance as a group counseling leader. It is 
also intended to provide participants with practice in the use of 
one approach to self -evaluation. 

I nstructions 

1. Have the participants read the text section entitled Per- 
formance Evaluation * 

2* After approximately 15 minutes begin the group activity. First, 
nave the participants read the instructions for the group 
activity. Next, select one group of 5 to start. Arrange the 
other participants in a large circle around the small group. 
' Allow **ach group to continue for approximately 10 minutes. 

KEEP TIME FOR THIS ACTIVITY AND TELL THE GROUPS OF PARTICIPANTS 
WHEN TO SWITCH ROLES . Also, count the leaders 1 behaviors ac- 
curately yourself for later verification of the participants' 
counting* 

3. After approximately 40 minutes begin a large group discussion. 
Go over the Group Leader's Scorecard and have participants 
share the frequencies of the type of responses they observed for 
each of the time periods. Each snould coincide with your tally 
1 at least 75% of the time. Encourage discussion about the relative 
frequencies. KEEP A POSITIVE PERSPECTIVE — BE CERTAIN THAT 
THIS DISCUSSION DOES NOT BECOME OVERLY CRITICAL OF ANY GROUP 
LEADER'S PERFORMANCE. o * 
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After approximately 15 minutes, respond to any remaining 
questions that the participants may have about this fifth 
activity. 
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Wrap-Up 
(1/4 hour) ' 

Summarize the day's activities. Reinforce the skills that 

the participants have learned during the workshop. 

Respond to any remaining questions that the participants may 

have about any of the workshop activities. 

Point out that the references at the end of the module will 

provide them with additional information about the topics 

in the module. 

End on a positive note. Be appreciative and thank them for 
participating. Relax — it's over. 
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Evaluation Criteria 

The following guidelines are designed to help you evaluate 
whether the participants have achieved the module's objectives* 

Objective 1 : 

This objective will have been successfully achieved if the 
participant has provided sufficient information on Worksheet 1. 
Sufficient information in this context means that the participant 
must have listed at least 3 advantages and 2 limitations under 
each of the first three subsections of Worksheet 1 and at least 
2 advantages and 1 limitation for the last subsection of Worksheet 
1. You can verify these by checking their responses with those 
in the text within session one. 

Objective 2 : 

This objective will have been successfully achieved if the 
participant has provided sufficient information on Worksheet 2. 
Sufficient information in this context means that the participant 
must have listed a_t least 1 advantage to students, 1 advantage 
to the participant, 1 limitation to students, and 1 limitation to 
the participant under each of the 5 subsections of Worksheet 2. 
Again, you may verify this from the text. 

Objective 3 : 

This objective will have been successfully achieved if the 
participant is able to correctly demonstrate the use of the 
group leader facilitative responses. Correct use means that the 
participant must have correctly i^pntified at least 4 of the 5 sample 
counselor responses and provided at ieast 3 correct facilitative 
leader responses of their own on Worksheet 3. Check the text and 
use your judgment as to whether they used the 3 facilitative 
responses (open-ended questions, clarification of content, or 
reflection of feeling). Answers to the sample counselor responses 
on Worksheet 3 are: (1) reflecting and understanding of feeling, 
(2) reassuring and supporting, (3) clarifying and summarizing, 
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(4) analyzing (watch "because") , (5) closed questioning, and (6) 
open-ended questioning. You will need to determine if the responses 
for the participant provided are appropriate to each of the facili- 
tatlve responses called for. 

Objective 4 

This objective will have been successfully achieved if the 
participant is able to correctly demonstrate the use of counselor 
regulating responses. Correct use in this context mepns that the 
participant roust have provided responses appropriate for i least 
4 of the 6 called for on Worksheet 4, You will need to determine 
the correctness of each of the participant's responses from the 
text of the module. 

Objective 5 

This objective will have been successfully achieved if the 
participant is able to correctly use the group leader's scorecard. 
Correct^use in this context means that the participant must 
have recorded (in various categories on Worksheet 5) at least 
80Z of the responses made by the persons serving as counselors. 
In order to make this determination you either tape record this 
roleplaying session and use the scorecard on it later or use the 
scorecard as the demonstration is occurring. In other words, 
the participants must record at least 80% of the responses you 
record (assuming, of course, that you record all of them). 
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SAMPLFEVA 'ATION INSTRUMENTS 



On the next five pages are two sample instruments, the Module Performance 
Record and the Evaluation Questionnaire for Staff Development Workshops . You 
may wish to use these instruments to gather information for evaluating any 
workshop in which you administer this module, and for making decisions about 
future workshops. The Module Performance Record (MPR) is a form for tallying 
participants' achievement of objectives. The Evaluation Questionnaire seeks 
participants' opinions on four dimensions: (1) perceived value of the 
workshop; (2) effects of participating in the workshop; (3) role and 
performance of the coordinator; and (4) recommended improvements in the 
workshop. As it now stands, the questionnaire should take participants 
10-20 minutes to complete. You, as module coordinator, should complete 
the MPR form based upon the results of the postassessment or other 
evidence supplied by participants. If you duplicate the Evaluation 
Questionnaire for participants to complete, we suggest you print it as 
a four page booklet. 
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NATIONAL CONSORTIUM QN COMPETENCY-BASED STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

MODULE PERFORMANCE RECORD 



MODULE TITLE: 
WORKSHO" DATES: 



WORKSHOP COORDINATOR(S): 



Participants' Names 
(Alphabetically) 

• 


OBJECTIVES 

(Place a check ( ^) mark for each 
objective achieved.) 
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NATIONAL CONSORTIUM ON COMPETENCY-BASED STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOPS" 



Your responses to the brief questions in this- booklet will help 
vis evaluate the worksnop you just completed and make decisions 
regarding future workshops. Please take 10-20 minutes to answer 
rrviestly and thoughtfully. You need not sign your name, but we 
do need your help. Please answer each question. Thank you. 



Name (Optional) 
Module Title 



Date 



A. 



General Issues Related to the Workshop 

Respond by checking the column (A, B, C, 0, or E) of the statement which best 
expresses your reeling or opinion on each item in the following list. If none 

Or the 005 5 i h 1 P rhn i roc ni-or i'ca1„ ^~n, .. ..^ . _ ^ ... 



expresses your feeling UM , ,„ ,. 1C 

of the possible choices precisely represents your view, oick the one that comes 
closest. 



STATEMENTS 



~.o\ umn A 



W ?Ua I ICtifltfM 'JIM -crrsnoo. 



*y toe»i«Q». terras „ 3r ui?:i. — 1 



*i I -Mult 3* vns -or*«ma, ! tjrq#cs :14c * 



I 

strongly 
agree 



Co 1 umn B 



I 

agree 



Column C 



I 

disagree 



Column Dj Coljrnn E 



I 

strongly 
disagree 



J_jy«MClfl IC me stm nwttv^ iff*** ■■■^ yn* ^rrs/vso 



5. "hn wwi^^ac * nrm«. 



10, 



r"don T t 
know . I 
have no 
basis for 
answering. 



!2. 



^0v«te«a ty m .Itarwnc/ Csnaortim cn Competancv-dcsed sta** ZeveZovnent -> 
^T^ff* Ml ;«: w r«rtisas«3 fea^r**, umzVjureorr h/ ' 

Jmted Staves 0ffz.ee or Education, Deyaw^nv of Health, Eaucation, ard V 9 :f 2 r 
under Part l jt the Vocational Education Act 0* 1363. '" * 
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Please list and briefly describe up to three major positive changes that 
you have experienced in your knowledge, attitudes, or skills because of 
this workshop. Continue on the back of this booklet if necessary. If you 
did not experience any positive changes, please check the appropriate space. 

There were no positive changes. 



Please list and briefly describe any negative effects you have experienced 
because of this workshop. Continue on the back of this booklet if necessary 
if you did not experience any negative effects, please check the appropriate 



There were no negative effects, 



Please list and briefly describe any improvements you anticipate in your 
career guidance program as a result of this workshop. Continue on the back 
of this booklet if necessary. If you don't expect any improvements as a 
result of this workshop, please check the appropriate space. 



I don't expect any improvements in my career guidance program 
as a result of this workshop. 



Please list and briefly describe any other comments on this workshop, 
criticisms of it, or suggestions you have for improving it. We are especially 
interested in yourTdeas on topics or activities that should receive more or 
less emphasis; Continue on the back of this page if necessary. 



NATIONAL CONSORTIUM COMPETENCY- BASED STAFF DEVELOPMENT RESOURCES 

Modules 1-12 comprise a series on Developing Comprehensive Career 
Guidance Programs . 

1 . Career Development Theory 

Barbara Sanderson and Carolyn Helliwell 

2. Program Development Model 
Charles Dayton and H. B. Ge 1 a 1 1 

3. Assessing Desired Outcomes 
Charles Dayton 

4. Assessing Current Status 
Phyllis DuBois 

5. Establishing Program Goals 
Charles Dayton 

6. Specifying Student Performance Objectives 
Laurie Harrison 

7. Selecting Alternative Program Strategies * 
H. B. Gelatt > 

8. Specifying Process Objectives 

Barbara PI etcher " ' 

9. D eveloping Program Staff * 
Barbara Pletcher 

10. Trying Out Activities and Monitoring Early Implementation Efforts 
Steven M. Jung 

1 1 . Conducting Summative Evaluation (Cost-Impact Studies ) 
Jean Wolman 

12. Communicating Evaluation Results 
Sarah Roberts 

The remaining modules address other competencies necessary for 
providing comprehensive career guidance. 

1 3 . Utilizing Strategies for Adult Guidance 
Zandy Leibowitz and Nancy Sphlossberg 

14. Designing Programs for Adult Guidance 

Zandy Leibowi tz and Nancy Schlossberg •; 

' * 

15. Providing Life/Career Planning for Women and dirls 
Janice M. Birk 

■ <« • 

16- Providing Career Guidance for Young Women * v \ ' 

Pamela G~ Colby 



24. 
25. 



18 ' p^^^ Leisure Options 

19, fanning a Career Resource Center. 

Robert A "Wood, Neal Rogers, and Clella Klinge 

flnTe^Te^^ 
Jill Paddlck and* Dale Dobson 

21 ' ^ggB^Ty fe1nt " wnce SfflEStklis for Career Resource 
Clarence Johnson 

22 • Planning Pr e- Employment Pr nnramc 
Joyce Fielding and Marvin FieTiTng 

23 ' Ccjjiucti ng Job Develop ment Programs 
Joyce Fielding and Marvin Fielding 

Conducting Job Placement Pr oo rams 
Joyce Fielding and Marvin ntlduTg 

feting For^u^a ^Fotlw.-Throuqh Prog ram* 
Joyce Fielding and MarTHTPTeTdtng a 

26 ' i^'ft Fut uristic Ciree* Suidanr p Goals 

Juliet y. Miller, Garry R. Wa 1 z , ITidTTbby Benjamin 

^^L^^ Programs 
Juliet V. Miller, Garry tCi m, and Libby B enjamin 

26 ' 3u7Te¥v^^ 

30. Developjn^ Effective Public Rpia tw 
Norman ^CTGysbers ^~ " 

■ 3f " ffifl^j| a-iM Conducting In-Service Prog rams 

Kon Klein and Robert Swan " ~ - 

33. Developing Career Centerjgjgurces for Faculty Use 
tfarlene Fredncksen and RobeTTSwan ~ 

34 ' w~— — — i^L-^^-?-?JC — Gu^dj3ncj?_jjri^3^ ^EPjypSettinq 
Perry Samuels E 



27. I, 
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35. Personalizing Career Guidance Assessment Information Through 
Group Counseling 

Joe Wittmer and Larry C. Loesch 

36. Clarifying and Articulating Individual Values and Skills for 
Career Planning 

Jerald R. Forster 

37. Helping Parents to Help Adolescents 1 in Career Exploration 
Janice M. Birk \ 

* 

38. Helping Young Adults Make the School -to- Work Transition 
Sherri Johnson, C. D. Johnson, and Niel Carey 



39. 



Helping the Community Help Students with Career Development 
Richard Lutz and Jim Crook 



40. Establ ishing >'Community-Based Employment Programs 
Ellen A. Stewart 

41 . Designing Career Development Programs for Business and Industry 
Zandy Leibowitz and Nancy S< hlossberg 

42. Developing Coping Skills for Career- Re la ted Changes 
Phil Abrego and Lawrence B rammer 



43. Helping People with Preretirement Planning—An Introductio n 
Girry R. Walz, Libby Benjamin, HeJen L. Mamarchev, and Beverl 

44. Counseling Needs of the Older Adult 
Patricia Cook and Ellen Stewart 



y Pritchett 



45. Specializing Career Guidance Strategies for Use with Ethnic Minorities 
Uoodroe M. Parker and Roderick J. McDavis 

46. Using Self Awareness and Effective Communication for Helping Ethnic 
Minorities with Career Guidance ^ 

Roderick J. McDavis and Woodroe M. Parker 

47. Helping Elementary School Students Develop Decision-Making Skills 
Lee Winocur 

48. Consulting in the Area of Career Guidance 
Tom Quinn 

49. Planning Collaborative Career Guidance Projects 
Larry C. Loesch and Joe Wittmer 

50. 8ecoming Resource Resourceful 

Garry R. Walz, Libby Benjamin, Helen L. Mamarchev, and Beverly Pritchett 

51 . Ma king Change Happen: Learning a Systematic Model for Change 
Libby Benjamin and Garry R. Walz 

52. Making Change Happen: Overcoming Barriers to Change 
Libby Benjamin and Garry R. Walz 

°6 



The National Consortium has also produced a catalog of competency- based 
programs and lists of desirable competencies for providing comprehensive 
career guidance. 

53. Competency-Based Education for Guidance and Counseling Personnel : 
A Catalog of Programs and Competencies— Second Edition 
Susan L. McBain, Compiler 




